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ABSTRACT 

The purposes of this study were (1) to compare 
educational and vocational goals of rural youth with those of their 
parents for these youth and (2) to determine the relationship of 
these goals to selected background factors. Three measures were used 
in the study: a questionnaire about educational and vocational goals, 
the Hieronymus Scale for measuring attitudes toward education, and 
the Kuder Vocational Preference Record. The measures were 
administered to 285 ninth- and tenth-grade students and their parents 
in rural Virginia. Analysis of the questionnaire indicated that 
level-of-living was the main factor influencing educational plans for 
both students and their parents- The Hieronymus Scale indicated that 
girls, non-members of rural youth organizations, and students from 
the 2 upper level-of-living groups value education more highly than 
do boys, members of youth organizations, and students from the low 
level-of-living group. The Kuder Vocational Preference Record showed 
that sex was the factor most often related to vocational interests, 
although some relationships were noted between level-of-living and 
vocational choice. (TL) 
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at Raleigh; Mrs. Shirley Farrier and Miss Kunda Sirur, former re- 
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the section on implications; and Dr. Wilson B. Bell, Dr. T. J. H<»ne, 
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original manuscript and made valuable suggestions included in the 
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SUMMARY 

A questionnaire pertaining to educational and vocational goals, 
the Hieronymus Scale for measuring attitudes toward education, and 
the Kuder Profile Record — Vocational were administered to 285 rural 
Virginia ninth and tenth grade students, their fathers, and their 
mothers. Results, as related to students’ sex, level of living, place 
of residence, family size, and membership or non-membership in 
certain youth organizations (4-H Club, Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, and Future Homemakers of America) were analyzed statistical- 
ly. 



EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

Level of living was the main factor influencing educational plans. 
Generally, the higher the level of living, the longer the len^h of 
schooling planned by students and by parents for them. More par- 
^ nts than students expected the s tudent s to continu e- educ a tion be- 
yond the high school level. 

Additionally, the higher the level of living, the greater the amount 
of financial assistance with schooling students expected and the 
more often they felt strongly encouraged to continue their educa- 
tions. Except for low level-of-living girls, children overestimated the 
amount of financial assistance parents planned to provide. Children 
were more likely to discuss educational plans with mothers than 
with fathers. 

For boys and their mothers only, non-members of the rural youth 
organizations planned longer schooling than did members. Addition- 
ally, more boys who were members of the 4-H Club or Future Farm- 
ers of America considered the study of agriculture important and 
desired and expected to enter farming as a profession. 

As would be expected, more farm boys than non-farm boys de- 
sired and expected to be farmers. Boys had similar desired and ex- 
pected occupations. Fewer girls expected to enter professions than 
wanted to do so, while more expected to be full-time homemakers 
than desired to be. Parents were more ambitious than sons concern- 
ing desired occupations but had similar occupational expectations. 
Parents had higher occupational desires and lower occupational ex- 
pectations than daughters. 

In general, more mothers of small families wanted children to 
take various types of training before working; more mothers of 
large families wanted daughters to work immediately after high 
school graduation. 



HIERONYMUS SCALE FOR MEASURING EDUCATIONAL 

ATTITUDES 

Girls, non-members of rural youth organizations, and students 
from the 2 upper level-of-living groups valued education more high- 
ly than did boys, members of the youth organizations, and students 
from the low level-of-living group. 
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PVom comparison with results obtained from similar studies con- 
ducted in Kentucky, North Carolina, and Tennessee, Virginia stu- 
dents had an average score significantly lower than students from 
Kentucky and North Carolina, but similar to the average score of 
students from Tennessee. 



KUDER VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE RECORD 

Sex was the factor most often related to vocational interests. 
Boys showed greater preference than girls for outdoor, mechanical, 
computational, and scientific areas. Girls more often preferred ar- 
tistic, literary, musical, social science, and clerical areas. Both sexes 
scored similarly in the persuasive area. 

Members of the youth groups preferred the outdoor and mechani- 
^1 areas more than did non-members, who showed more preference 
for the literary and computational fields. 

MMdle and high level-of-living students showed more preference 
for the scientific area than did low-level students. Level of living 
was also related to students’ preferences for the persuasive and 
social science areas. 

Students living on farms showed greater preference for the out- 
door interest area than did non-farm students. 

Children from large families showed more preference for the cler- 
ical area than did those from small families. 

In every interest area except 2, there was a significant differ- 
ence between ^ scores of children and scores of parents because of 
sex of the child. In general, fathers agreed more closely with sons 
and mothers agreed more closely with daughters. 

Sex of the child was the main factor significantly related to 
parents’ scores although a few other main effects showed occasional 
significance. There was a scattering of significant items for chil- 
drras and parents’ scores caused by 2-way interactions of factors, 
although there was no discernible pattern to their occurrences. 



Educational and Vocational Goals of Rural Youth 

In Virginia 

by 

Carol Bishop, Blanche Davis, Laura Jane Harper, and Virle C. Payne 

INTRODUCTION 

TVo of the most important decisions of a lifetime are often made 
while a person is in high school. These are choice of a vocation and 
of the education needed to prepare adequately for that vocation, 
^erefore it seems important to learn more about the factors which 
influence the educational and vocational goals of youth today. 

PURPOSES OF THIS STUDY 

The purposes of this study were to (1) describe similarities and 
differences in the educational and vocational goals of rural youth 
and of their parents for them and (2) determine the relationship 
of these goals to certain factors, namely: (a) membership or non- 
membership in the 4-H Club, Future Farmer' of America, or Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America; (b) sex; (c) farm or non-farm resi- 
dence; (d) level of living; and (e) family size. 

FINDINGS OF RELATED STUDIES 

Various investigators who researched elements contributing to 
^ucational and occupational goals of youth have pointed out the 
intluence of factors such as school, teachers, friends, and vocational 
guidance, as well as the home, family, and parents. Results of some 
of these studies substantiate a statement made at the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth: “Parents, despite all the 
social changes in this country, continue to be a chief source of a 
child’s personal goals, attitudes, and values” (1). The importance of 
parental influence was also emphasized in studies by Little (2) and 
Peters (3). The latter reported that, after parents, the next 3 im- 
portant factors in order were a friend, a professional acquaintance, 
and a relative other than parent. 

A study of 485 California high school students indicated that the 
most influential factors affecting young peoples’ vocational prefer- 
ences were cultural atmosphere of the home, parental background, 
and parental example and training (4). 

Berdie(5) found that, other than financial resources, primary in- 
fluences were related to home and family background. Cultural status 
(an example was ownership of many books and magazines) was 
slightly but consistently more important than economic status. Ad- 
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ditionally, metropolitan j’^cuth more often planned to attend college 
than rural youth. 

Burchinal(6), from a study made in the North Central region, re- 
ported that fathers exerted more influence on occupational plans of 
boys intending to farm, while mothers or school counselors had more 
influence on boys not planning to farm. 

In a study made of Georgia youth (7), parents were reported as 
having the greatest influence on occupational choices, with everyday 
contacts having secondary influence. At all socio-economic levels, 
children’s expectations were on a higher level than the father’s oc- 
cupation. 

Uzell(8) found that youths’ occupational choices were influenced 
by knowledge^ of occupational models, mass media, and persons in 
other occupations. In some small towns, a superior student may not 
know a model on the occupational level he is capable of achieving. 

A nationwide study (9) and a study by Coster (10) both found that 
youth from high-income families are more likely to plan to attend 
college. 

From his research in this area. Upset (11) has advanced the theory 
that the larger the community in which a person spends his teens, 
the more likely he is to be upward-mobile. If this is true, rural youth 
enter the urban labor market under a handicap. 

Several studies have been reported in which Lipset’s theory has 
been tested. Middleton and Grigg(12) from a study conducted in 
Florida indicated that, with the intelligence factor controlled, urban 
boys had higher educational and occupational aspirations than rural 
boys, (lirls from similar backgrounds differed only in educational 
aspirations. Haller and Sewell (13) found lower educational aspira- 
tions and similar occupational aspirations for rural boys compared 
to urban boys. No differences were noted for girls. 

In reports of 3 other studies, Haller (14-16) has pointed out the 
generally lov/er educational plans of rural boys and the relationship 
between these plans and the actual vocational achievements. Addi- 
tionally, Nam and Cowhig(17), from a national survey, found a 
higher proportion of urban than rural youth enrolled in college. 

Results of a Washington State survey (18) indicated that family 
size and the child’s relative position in the family may influence 
occupational choices. 

The different studies reported indicate that many factors influ- 
ence a child’s choice of vocation and the level of education he desires. 
Further study is needed to clarify the relative importance of these 
factors, so that the channels through which today’s young people can 
be effectively encouraged to continue their educations will be Imown. 

PROCEDURE 

Data for this study of the vocational and educational goals of rural 
youth in Virginia were collected in accordance with procedures es- 
tablished by a regional research committee, in which the Experiment 
Stations of Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina were also par- 
ticipants. A highly stratified classification structure consisting of 
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48 sub-groups served as the basis for the sample selection. (See the 
Appen<^ for details.) 

The 285 rural youth making up the sample were selected through 
use of student information sheets which classified the students 
according to family type. T^ese students were relected at random 
from a population with the following characteristics: (a) rural resi- 
dence; (b) enrollment in ninth or tenth grade of county school sys- 
tems which were not located within the corporate limits of cities 
with 50,000 or more population and which had chapters of the 4-H 
Club, Future Farmers of America, and Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica; and (c) residence in same dwelling with both parents. The sam- 
ple was determined by criteria fcsr selection of youth rather than of 
parents. 

The variables used to determine sub-groups were sex, membersmp 
or non-membership, level of living, place of residence, family size 
and area of the state. 

Sex referred to that of the student — boy or girl. A fa^kground 
of at least one semester in the Future Fmrmers of America or Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America or one year in the 4-H Club was requir- 
ed of students classified as members. Of the 72 boys classified as 
members, 15% were members of both the FFA and 4-H Club, 3% 
were membera of the 4-H Club only, and 82% were members of the 
FT*A (mly. Of the 71 girls included in the sample of members, 24% 
were members of both the FHA and 4-H Club, 11% were members 
of the 4-H Club only, and 65% were mmbers the FHA only. 
Level of living was interpret^ as high, middle, or low, a^rding to 
answers given on an adaptation of the Ckamell Level of Living Scale. 
(See Appmidix for details.) 

Place of residence referred to farm or non-farm home location 
A small family was defined as one with 1 or 2 children, a large fami- 
ly as one with 3 or more children. Areas of the state were determinr 
^ by soil regions. In Virginia, the areas were designated Tidewater, 
Piedmont, and Ai^lachi^. ^ual numbers of subjects were select- 
ed from each of the 3 designate areas of the state. 

Interviewers administered tests and questionnaires to the select- 
ed youths at schooL These questionnaires measured the studrats* 
attitudes toward an education, their educational and occupational 
plims, and their vocational preferences. Identical questionnaires were 
administered to the students* fathers and mothmrs in their homes. 
Parents were asked to answer as they hoped their children had an- 
swered. 



STATISTICAL TREATMENT 

The statistical design for the regional project was planned at the 
Listitute of Statistics, North Carolina State University at Raleigh, 
and much of the data was analyzed there. 

Three statistical methods were used to analyze the information 
obtained in 1960 and 1961 from 285 rural Virginia ninth and tenth 
gr^e students and their parents. 

Tlie main t<^ics of information from the questionnaires relating 
to academic and vocaticmal goals were analyzed by the stanjard Chi 
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Square t^t. Significance levels of individual questions within the 
main topics were detected by means of the formula: 

Row X* contribution x 1 (row frequency) • 



(total frequency — row frequency). 

The C!hi Square value thus extracted has K-1 degrees of freedom. 

Analyses of variance (F ratios) were determined for data from 
the Hieronymus Educati<mal Scale and the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord. For the purpose of analysis of variance determination, there 
were 144 observations each for students, fathers, and mothers, each 
observation representing the mean of the 2 scores falling in each 
ceU. The Duncan New Multiple Range Test (19-20) was used to 
ra^ the 4 participating stat^ in r^ard to scores obtained on the 
Hieronsnnus scale for measuring attitudes toward education. 

For exceptions and additional details on statistical tresitment, see 
the Appendix. 



RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 
Edocatimal Asidratioiis 

Level of living was the most commcmly significant fadmr related 
to Vocational plans, although membersldp or non-membership and 
family size showed occasional significance. In Thble 1 is shown the 
Chi ^uaie significance levels obtained by analyzing these various 
relatioiuhips. CMy those factors showing significance are discussed 
in detaiL Certain tables of ncm-statistical comparison are included in 
the Appendix. 

Planned Length of Schoiding 

Expected length of schooling was not influenced signifrcantly by 
sex of the child. In other words, boys and girls expected to continue 
in school for approximately the same length of time. 

The relationship between expected length of schooling and bc^s* 
membership w non-membership in the ^ture Farmers of Amer^'. 'i 
or 4-H Club is presented in Table 2. More members than non-mem- 
bers exited to terminate their educations before or at high school 
graduation. .these youth organizations endeavor to encour- 

age interest in education, only 25% of the boy members in this sam- 
ple m^ded to enter college, compared to 47% of the non-members. 
Additionally, 14% of the non-members and none of the members 
intended to pursue gniduate study after college. We raise this ques- 
tion : What can these groups do to encourage and strengthen interest 
in education among rural boys? 

Fathers of members and fathers of non-members had similar edu- 
cational expectations for their sons. On the whole, mothers of mem- 
bers had lower educational aspirations fmr their sons than did moth- 
ers of non-members. 

Membc^hip or non-membership of the 141 Virginia girls in the 
sample did not significantly influence their planned length of school- 
ing, nor that of their parents for thenu 

^Pmonal comcpoiideiiee fmn Dr. CfaRrin Proctor , comltiiio 
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Table L Educational Plans of 285 Enral Virfinia Students a«d Tbeir Parents 

(X^ signiilcance levels) 



Fa- Mo- 
ther ther 
of of 



Fa- Mo- 
ther tber 





df 


Variable 


Boy 


Boy 


Boy 


Giri 


Flaimed length of 


6 


Membership 


.01 




.05 




•cbooling 


10 


Levd oi living 


.001 


.001 


.05 


Tool 




5 


Place of residenoe 












6 


Family sixe 


— 










Choice of high 


9 


Membership 


.001 








school subjects 


18 


Levd of living 












9 


Place of icsideim 












9 


Family sue 


— 




— 


T 


Non-odlege phns 


6 


Membershq> 












10 


Levd of living 












6 


Place of residence 












S 


Family sue 




— 


*05~ 


^ , 


Enooungemcnt 
by fsuer 


4 

8 


Membersh^ 
Levd aS livi^ 


7o5~ 


— 


— 


7dir 




4 


Place of resided 












4 


Family siae 


— 




— 


— 


Enooungement 


4 


Membershq> 










by mother 


8 


Levd of living 












4 


Place of residenoe 












4 


Family sue 











Funmcial bdp 


4 


Membersh^ 










ameM with 
spooling 


8 

4 


Levd of living 
Place of reddence 


.001 


.05 


.001 


.001 




4 


Family sue 








^ , 



001 .001 .001 



.05 



.05 



Approximately 20% of all the parents who expected their children 
to go to college also expected them to leave college before gradua- 
tion, while only 6% of the students p lanning to enter college ex- 
pected to drop out prim* to graduation. However, more parents tii«n 
students expected ccmtinued education beyond high school. 

The relationship between level of living and expected length of 
schooling can be summarized thus: the higher the level of living, 
the longer the boy or girl expected to stay in school and the longer 
parents expected the child to stay in school. The striking degree 
to which this is true is shown in Table 3 for boys ind Table 4 for 
girls. 

Part of this may be caused by less available money in the low level- 
of-living group. The fact that level of living is a significant factw 
in expected financial assistance with schooh'ng is shown in Thble 1. 
Certainly, however, each individual should be encouraged to continue 
scho(riing as far as his own intellectual ability permits. Perhaps 
members of the low level-of-living group have not been made fully 
aware of the importance of education and of availability of various 
loans to financially poor but scholasticaUy able students. 

Girls in the high and low level-of-living groups were more ambi- 
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Table 2. Lenfth of Schooling Plaimed by 144 YircinU Boys and by Tbcir Par- 
ents for Them, as Related to Tbcir Membership or Non-Membership in Cer- 
tain OrKanizations 

(in percentage of the number in each column) 







Boys 




Fathers 


Mothers 


Planned length 
of adiooling 




72 72 72 72 

df Mffnlim Non.M. Members Non-M. 


72 72 

Members Non-M. 


This win probably 
bethemstyear 




1 0 


1.4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Another year or 




1 2.8 


2.8 


2.S 


0 


0 


0 


Finhli high school 
only 




1 72.2** 


48.0 


50.9 


48.0 


50.9 


50.0 


Start odlege but 
ptobaUy won’t finish 


1 4.2 


9.7 


15.8 


18.0 


27.8* 


18.9 


Graduate from 4-year 
coilege 


1 20.8 


28.0 


20.8 


25.0 


18.9 


25.0 


Professional study 
after ctdlege 




1 0** 


18.9 


4.2 


8.8 


1.4* 


11.1 


df- fi 

X*forboys- lO.OS** 
X* for fathers - 8.91 
X* for mothers - 11.89* 




X * significance levds 

• - 6% 

•• “ 

••• - 0.1% 




Table 3. Length of Sdiooling Planned by 144 l^ginia Boya and by Thdr Par- 
ents fw Them as Related to Lerri of Uring 

(in percentage of the number in eadi column) 






Boys 




Fathers 




Mothers 


Length of 
Sdraoling 


df 


48 48 

High Med 


48 

Low 


48 48 

High Med 


48 

Low 


48 48 

High Med 


48 

Low 


This wfll probaldy 
be the but year 


2 


0 0 


2.1 


0 0 


0 


0 0 


0 


Another year or 2 


2 


8.2 0 


2.1 


0 0 


4.2 


0 0 


0 


Finish hi^ school 
only 


2 


88.8*** 00.4 


87.5 


85.4*** 48.8 


79.2 


89.0** 45.8 


75.0 


Start college but 
mobably wmi’t 

oHMIH 


2 


8.8 10.4 


2.1 


10.4 22.9 


10.7 


18.8 20.8 


22.9 


Graduate from 4- 
yearcoDege 


2 


48.8*** 10.7 


0.2 


41. 7*** 27.1 


0 


81.2*** 25 0 


2.1 


Frafeanonal study 
after college 


2 


8.8* 12.5 


0 


12.5* 0.2 


0 


10.4 8.8 


0 



df- 10 

X*boys - 41.54*** 
X*&then - 40.70*** 
X* mothers - S2.92* 



X* significanoe levds 

• - 6 % 

•• - 1 % 

••• - 0 . 1 % 
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Table 4. Length of Schooling Planned by 141 Virginia Girls and by Their Par- 
ents for Them, as Related to Lerel of Lmng 

(in percentage of the number in each column! 



Girls Fathers Mothers 



Length of 
Schooling 


df 


48 

High 


48 

Med 


45 

Low 


48 

High 


48 

Med 


Low 


48 

High 


48 

Med 


45 

Low 


This win probably 
be the last year 


2 


£.1 


0 


2.2 


0 


0 


4.4 


0 


2.1 


4.4 


Another year or 2 


2 


0 


2.1 


8.7 


0 


2.1 


2.2 


0 


0 


2.2 


Finish high school 
only 


2 


25.0*** 


88.8 


78.8 18.8*** 


82.5 


77.8 18.8*** 


80.4 


77.8 


Start college but 
probably won’t 


2 


8.8 


4.2 


0 20.2 


20.8 


11.1 80.8** 


20.8 


11.1 


Graduate from 4- 
year coD^ 


2 


45.8*** 


18.8 


11.1 47.0*** 


14.8 


4.4 80.8*** 


14.8 


2.2 


Pitrfesrional study 
after collie 


2 


18.8 


8.2 


8.7 


4.2 


0 


0 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 



df s 10 X* 

X* for girls = S7.S8*** 

X*forfethers = 51.18*** 

X*for mothers » 48.8S*** 



tious than boys in these groups, but girls in the middle group were 
decidedly less ambitious than middle-level boys. Perhaps the wide a- 
vailability of white-collar jobs in clerical and related fields holds an 
atteaction for girls in this group. 



significance levels 




••• - 0 . 1 % 



Students* Choices of High School Subjects Important for Future 

The 285 ninth and tenth g^ers in this study were asked to select 
the various high school subjects each consider important for his 
or her future. No limit was given as to the number of subjects a stu- 
dent could mark, so 1,164 answers were given. 

Membership or non-membership of boys, but not of girls, was the 
only factor significantly related to choices of high school subjects 
important for the future. The actual number of students considering 
a subject important are recorded below. 



Hi^ School Subjects 


df 


72 Member Boys 


72 Non-Member Boys 






No. 


No. 


Agriculture _ 


1 


61*** 


17 


Fcndgn language 


1 


7** 


24 



Total Categoiy X * significance levels 



df =>9 

X* for boys - SO.M*** 
X*forgirls-8.18 



•• - 1 % 

••• - 0 . 1 % 

(13) 
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Perhaps more non-member boys attached importance to the study 
of foreign languages because more of them planned to attend col- 
lege. 



Non-CoUege Plans of Students and Parents 

The number of boys, girls, and parents who mentioned non-college 
plans varied numerically with more girls than boys and more parents 
than students expecting continued education beyond high school. 

Family size was significantly related to the non-college plans made 
by girls and by mothers for both boys and girls, but not to plans 
made by boys or fathers. These data are present^ in Table 5. Sig- 
nificantly more girls from small families than from large families 
planned to take on-the-job training. Mothers of small families were 
more likely to want sons to take apprentice training or to enter mili- 
tary service and daughters to take training courses than were moth- 
ers of large families. Conversely, more mothers of lar^ families 
wanted daughters to go to work immediately after leaving school. 



Table 5. Non-CoIIexe Plans Made by 90 Boys, 82 Girls, and by 149 Mothers 
fw litem as Related to Family Size 

(in percentages of the number in each column) 







Boys 


Mothers of 
Boys 


Girls 


Ifothers of 
Girls 


Non-college plans 


df 


46 

Small 

Fam. 


44 

Large 

Fam. 


98 

Small 

Fam. 


98 

Large 

Fam. 


40 

Small 

Fam. 


42 

Large 

Fam. 


96 

Small 

Fam. 


98 

Large 

Fam. 


*naining courses 
before working 


1 


17.4 


16.9 


1.9.2 


26.9 


60.0 


91.0 


67.1** 


26.9 


Apprentice or on- 
Uie-job training 


1 


6.6 


9.1 


10.6* 


0 


10.0* 


0 


11.4 


6.9 


Go to trork immediately 


1 


6.6 


6.8 


6.9 


16.8 


10.0 


19.0 


8.6** 


94.2 


Hdp father in 
Ira occupation 


1 


10.9 


6.8 


6.9 


10.6 













Marri^ after 
leaving school 


1 




— 


, 




2.6 


7.1 


0 


0 


Get military requirement 
out of way 


1 


90.4 


27.9 


28.9* 


10.6 


- 





rnnns ■ nw 





Help famfly at home 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— - 


0 


0 


2.8 


6.9 


Undecided 


1 


28.9 


94.1 


96.8 


96.8 


27.6 


42.8 


20.0 


28.9 



df •> 5 X* significance levels 



X* for boys = 0.06 

X* for mothers of boys ■- 11.60* 

X* for girls » 9.46 

X* for mothers of girls ™ 11.97* 






«% 

1 % 

0 . 1 % 
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PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF EDUCATION AS 
ESTIMATED BY CHILDREN AND PARENTS 

Estimates of paternal encouragement made by boys, girls, and 
fathers, as relate to level of living are compared in Table 6. Com- 
parable estimates of maternal encouragement are shown in Table 7. 
The higher the level of living, the more likely it was that boys recog- 
nized strong encouragement from both parents. To a non-significant 
degree the same pattern appeared for girls and for all parents ex- 
cept for fathers of girls. 

Highly significantly fewer middle-level fathers felt they had giv- 
en daughters strong encouragement than fathers from the other 
2 levels. Additionally, although low-level daughters were more like- 
ly to think that fathers and mothers wanted them to work after 
high school graduation, more middle-level parents actually had this 
desire. This pattern may be one reason why girls from the middle 
level-of-living group were less ambitious than their male counter- 
parts. 

Many parents felt that they had strongly encouraged their chil- 
dren to continue their educations, while the children did not feel 
they had been encouraged or thought they had never even discussed 
the subject with their parents. Did some parents actually not encour- 
age their children as strongly as they remembered, or did the chil- 
dren just fail to listen? 

Financial Assistance Expected for Education 

Data presented in Table 8 for boys and Table 9 for girls indi- 
cate that the higher the level of living, the greater the amount of 
financial assistance a student was likely to expect. Similarly, more 
children and parents in the low level-of-living group felt that par- 
ents would be unable to provide financial assistance. 

At all levels of living, boys overestimated the amount of financial 
assistance parents planned to provide. Girls at the high and middle 
levels likewise overestimated this factor, but girls from low level- 
of-living families tended to estimate more accurately or even under- 
estimate financial assistance parents planned to offer them. These 
and other disparities between children’s and parents’ estimates of 
financial assistance point out the need for family discussions on 
this subject. 

Occupational Aspirations 

Table 10 is a summary of the Chi Square significance levels ob- 
tained by analyzing the relationship of occupational plans of the 285 
Virginia students and their parents to (a) membership or non-mem- 
bership in the rural youth groups; (b) level of living; (c) farm or 
non-farm residence; and (d) family size. No one factor was consist- 
ently related to occupational plans although each factor was sig- 
nificant for at least one category. Items found to be statistically 
signtficant are discussed more thoroughly than those showing no 
statistical significance. 
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Table 8. Estimates of Parental Financial Assistance Expected with Schooling 
by 141 Boys, 134 Fathers, and 133 Mothers as Related to Level of Living 
(in percentages of the number of subjects in each column) 



Boys Fathers Mothers 



Estimated 

Financial 

Assistance 


48 

df High 


47 

Med. 


46 

Low 


46 

High 


46 

Med. 


42 

Low 


46 

High 


48 

Med. 


39 

Low 


Pay way 
completely 


2 43.8 


27.6 


21.7 


19.6* 


8.7 


2.4 


17.4 


8.3 


6.1 


Help a great deal 


2 27. 1** 


29.8 


4.3 


28.3 


16.2 


16.7 


36. 9** 


16.7 


10.2 


Provide some help 


2 29.2 


38.3 


62.2 


46.6 


69.6 


61.9 


46.6 


66.7 


69.0 


Able to give 
no help 


2 0** 


0 


10.9 


2.2* 


4.3 


16.7 


0** 


• 8.3 


26.6 


Family needs help 
from child 


2 0 


4.2 


10.9 


4.3 


2.2 


2.4 


0 


0 


0 


df « 8 

X* for boys *■ 31. 90*** 

X* for fathers = 18.67* 

X* for mothers = 26. 64*** 






X ’ significance levels 
5% 

•• = 1% 

••• = 0.1% 









Table 9. Estimates of Parental Financial Assistance Expected with Schooling 
by 139 Girls, 132 Fathers, and 136 Mothers as Related to Level of Living 
(in percentages of the number of subjects in each column) 



Estimated 

Financial 

Assistance 






Girls 






Fathers 




Mothers 




df 


48 

High 


48 

Med. 


43 

Low 


46 

High 


47 

Med. 


39 

Low 


48 

High 


46 

Med. 


43 

Low 


Pay way 
completely 


2 


37.6* 


27.1 


11.6 23.9** 


4.2 


7.7 


22.9 


6.7 


11.6 


Help a great deal 


2 


29.2 


20.8 


9.3 34. 8*** 36.2 


2.6 


26. 0** 


24.4 


2.3 


Provide some help 


2 


31.2 


43.8 


39.6 39.1* 


61.1 


69.2 


60.0 


66.6 


67.4 


Able to give 
no help 


2 




6.2 


14.0 


2.2* 


8.6 


17.9 


2.1 


11.1 


16.3 


Family needs help 
from child 


2 


2.1*** 


2.1 


26.6 


0 


0 


2.6 


0 


2.2 


2.3 



df = 8 

X* for girls = SB.7i*** 
X* for fathers = 31.76*** 
X* for mothers = 20. 29** 



X * significance levels 



5% 

1 % 

0 . 1 % 



* 

** 

*** 



Table 10. 
ents 



Occupational Plans of 285 Rural Virginia Students and Their Par* 
(X2 Significance Levels) 











Fa- 


Mo- 


Fa- 


Mo- 










ther 


ther 


ther 


ther 










of 


of 


of 


of 




df 


Variable 


Boy 


Boy 


Boy Girl 


Girl 


Girl 


Occupation desired 


10 


Membership 


.001 










20 


Level of living 






. 








10 


Place of residence 


.05 












10 


Family size 












Occupation expected 


10 


Membership 


.05 




.05 








20 


Level of living 






.05 








10 


Place of residence 














10 


Family size 












Parental opinions of 


4 


Membership 












occupational plans 


8 


Level of living 














4 


Place of residence 














4 


Family size 


.05 











Father’s opinion of 


4 


Membership 












careers for girls 


8 


Level of living 













4 


Place of residence 














4 


Fauiily size 












Mother's opinion of 


4 


Membership 












t Aiders for girls 


8 


Level of living 












4 


Place of residence 














4 


Family size 






05 






Financial help expected 


4 


Membership 












with occupation 


8 


Level of living 






.01 








4 


Place of residence 














4 


Family size 


.01 











Occupations Desired by Students and by Parents for Them 

As expected, more boys than girls wanted to be farmers and crafts- 
men, while more girls than boys preferred the clerical field. Mothers 
and fathers had similar occupational desires for their children. More 
parents than children preferred the professions for their chik'isn, 
while more sons preferred farming than parents desired farming 
for them. (See Table C, Appendix.) 

Membership or non-membership in the previously mentioned rural 
youth organizations was highly significantly related to the occupa- 
tions desired by boys but not by girls or by parents for their chil- 
dren. More non-member boys desired to enter professions, while more 
member boys desired to be farmers. 

Occupation Desired df 70 Member Boys 67 Non-Member Boys 

Professional 1 28.6%*** 56.7% 

Farmer 1 34.3%*** 10.4% 



Total category 



X * significance levels 




er|c 



df = 10 
X* = 23.36** 



( 19 ) 






As would also be expected, more farm boys than non-farm boys 
wanted to be farmers. Place of residence was not related to occupa- 
tional desires of girls or parents. 



Although level of living was not significantly related to occupa- 
tional desires as a whole, it was highly significantly related to pref- 
erences for certain classes of occupations by boys and parents. 



X * for mothers ^ 15.65 

The higher the family’s level of living, the more often boys de- 
sired to enter professions. However, at all levels many more boys 
desired to enter professions than expected to graduate from college 
(see Table 2). Perhaps the importance of education as a preparation 
for these occupations needs to be stressed. 

Fathers at all levels were more ambitious for sons to enter pro- 
fessions than were the sons themselves. More middle-level fathers 
had this desire than did fathers from the other 2 levels. Addition- 
ally, none of the middle-level fathers wanted their sons to be crafts- 
men, although some fathers from each of the other levels expressed 
this wish. Although fathers from the middle level had the highest 
vocational ambitions for their sons, they did not recognize the im- 
portance of a college education in reaching this goal as often as high- 
level fathers did. 

More mothers than sons at all levels of living wanted their sons 
to enter professions, but mothers from the low level were least like- 
ly to want this. 



Occupation Desired df 67 Farm Boys 



70 Non-Farm Boys 



Farmer 



85.8%*** 



10 . 0 % 



Total category 



X * significance levels 



df - 10 
X* - 18.5* 




Boys 



Fathers 



Mothers 



df TTigli Middle Low High Middle Low High Middle Low 

(in percentages) 



Desire for Professional Occupation 

2 60.9 45.6 80.0*** 68.4 75.6 40.5*** 72.1 69.8 45.9*** 

Desire for Craftsman Occupation 

2 13.0 19.6 20.0 10.5 0 21.6** 7.0 9.8 10.8 



Total category 



X * significance levels 



df « 20 

X* for boys = 30.06 
X * for fathers = 23.26 




( 20 ) 



Girls from the high level-of-living group were more likely to want 
to enter professions than those from the other 2 levels. These high- 
level girls seemed to recogiiize the need for a college education as 
preparation more clearly than boys. (See Table 3.) 









Girls 




Occupation Desired 


df 


47 High level 


47 Middle level 


43 Low level 


Fh>fessioiud 

Operative 


2 

2 


66.0%* 

0* 


88.8% 

0 


44.2% 

7.0% 


Total category 

df » 20 

X* for girls = 26.82 






X * significance level 
• = 5% 





Girls from the high level-of-living group most often desired pro- 
fessional occupations, while middle-level girls least often did so. 
Only girls from the low level-of-living group indicated a desire to 
enter operative occupations. Level of living was not related to par- 
ents* vocational desires for girls. 

Occupations Expected by Students and by Parents for Them 

Relationship of membership or non-membership in the 3 youth 
groui» to the choices of expected occupations by students and par- 
ents is presented in Table 11. Non-member boys and their parents 
more fr^uently expected professional occupations while member boys 
and their parents more frequently expected to enter farm occupa- 
tions. 

Parents and sons agreed closely regarding occupations actually ex- 
pected. Almost as many boys expected to enter professions as desired 
to do so, but fewer parents expected sons to enter professiems than 
desired them to do so. Beys seemed to be equating desires and ex- 
pectations more closely than parents. Additionally, more parents 
than boys expected the boys to become farmers, although more boys 
than parents desired the ixcupation of farming. 

More fathers of non-member girls than of member girls expected 
their daughters to be full-time homemakers. More mothers of non- 
members expected daughters to pursue a clerical occupation. 

Neither girls nw parents expected all the girls who wanted to 
ac'nieve professional occupations to actually do so. Although more 
parents than daughters expected girls to become full-time homemak- 
ers, both groups expected more girls to actually fulfill this role than 
had expressed such a desire. 

The desired pd expected occupations of girls did not correspond 
as closely as did those of boys. Parents and sons were in closer a- 
greement as to expected occupations than were parents and daugh- 
ters. 
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DfttA in Table 12 indicate that the his/her the level of living, the 
more likely boys were to expect to enter professions. However, more 
middle-level fathers and mothers had this expectation, followed by 
parents from the high level-of-living group and finally by those 
from the low level. 



S jBqieetod by 118 Boys and 195 Parents for Them as 

Related to Lerel of Urine 

(in percentages of the nnmber in colmnn) 



Boys 



Expected 

Occupation 


df 


41 

High 


40 

Med 


S7 

Low 


Frofeasioiial 


. 9 


58.5** 


87.5 


S4.S 


Farmer 


. 9 


14.6 


19.5 


18.9 


Manaiper 


. 9 


9.4 


9.5 


8.7 


OetkaL. 


. 9 


0 


5.0 


8.1 


Saks 


. 9 


0 


7.5 


5.4 


Craftsman 


. 9 


17.1 


15.0 


87.0 


Operative- 


. 9 


7.8 


17.5 


10.8 


Fnvate boosehidd 










woAtr 


. 9 


0 


0 


0 


Service 


. 9 


0 


9.5 


0 


Farm laborer 


9 


0 


0 


0 


Other lahorer. 


. 9 


0 


0 


8.7 



df « 90 

X*forboys — 10.89 
X*for£iiUi« » 95.07 
X*formotbcn «■ 36.06* 



Fathers Mothers 



so 

High 


35 

Med. 


20 

Low 


85 

H4d> 


38 

Med. 


38 

Low 


50.0* 


54.8 


24.1 51.4*** 


54.5 


19.1 


16.7 


92.8 


17.2 17.1 


97.8 


27.8 


0 


0 


0 


5.7 


0 


8.0 


8.8 


9.8 


18.8 


0** 


8.0 


18.9 


18.8 


5.7 


0 


5.7 


6.1 


6.1 


10.0** 


5.7 


87.0 17.1 


3.0 


91.9 


8.8 


8.6 


6.9 


0 


0 


6.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9.8 


6.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.1 



X* significance levds 



••• - 0 . 1 % 



Middle-level parents were more ambitious than their sons in thin 
respect, while low-level mothers were less ambitious thnn their sons. 

Fathers frmn the low level-of-living group more often expected 
sons to become craftsmen than did other fathers. Low-level mothers 
more often expected sons to enter the clerical field than was true 
of othOT mothers. Since there are still many job® in these Helds 
for which non-college training is sufficient, this may relate to the 
shorter length of schooling many of these parents expected for their 
s<ms. 

Boys and parents who lived on a farm were more likely to expect 
to enter farming as an occupation than were non-farm residents. 



Boyi Fathers Mothers 



Expecled OocupatiOD df Farm Non-farm Farm Non-farm Farm Non-farm 



Farmer 1 95.4% 5,1%** 89.6% 4,4%*** 82.1% 14.6%* 



Total category X*agnificance levels 



df 
X 
X 

X*for mothers » 19.85 



- 10 

*for Ixqrs > 14.83 
*for fathers - 14.10 



•• = 1 % 
••• » 0 . 1 % 
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Parents’ Opinions of Children’s Occupational Plans 

Most boys and girls in the sample thought that their parents a- 
greed with their occupational choices or would leave the choice up 
to them. In this matter, students were gauging their parents’ opin- 
ions accurately. Although more boys than parents said they had never 
discussed the subject, this may liave been because more parents 
felt the choice was up to their sons. 

Boys from large families were more likely to feel that they had 
never discussed their occupational plans with their parents. However, 
this difference was not noticeable in the parents’ answers. 



Boys Fathers Mothers 



Small Lar^ Small Lar^ Small Lar^ 
Opinion Held df family family famOy faroQy family famUy 

Never discussed it 1 14. S% S4.8%** 8.7% #.1% 4.8% 6-2% 



Total category 



X * signiEcance levels 



df = 4 • = 5% 

X* for boys = 10.82* ** = 1% 

X*forfatiiers = 4.01 
X* for mothers = 2.27 



Parents’ Opinions of Careers for Girls 

Table 13 is a comparison of what the girls consider^ to be their 
parente’ opinions of careers for them and the actual opinions as stat- 
ed by the parents. Most girls and parents felt that girls should be 
prepar^ for both marriage and a career. A few fathers and mothers 
felt that a girl should prepare for a career rather than ^rriage 
and a few daughters expressed this idea. This was a deviation from 
the usually accepted social concept that all women should expect to 
marry. 



Table 13. Parents’ Opinions of Careers for Girls as Estimated by 140 Girls 
and 138 Fathers and by 141 Girte and 138 Mothers 

(in percentages of number in each column) 



Parent’s Opinion 

Girls should expect to marry 

Girls need little preparation for a career 

Girls should prepare for a career and marriage 

Homemaking is not a full-time occupation 
except when children are small 

Girls should prepare for a career, not marriage 



140 138 141 138 

Girls Fathers Girls Mothers 



2.1 


0.7 


0.7 


1.4 


5.7 


5.8 


5.6 


4.3 


86.4 


84.0 


88.0 


90.6 


0 


2.2 


2.1 


0 


5.7 


7.3 


3.5 


3.6 



Girls from large families were more likely to think that their moth- 
ers felt they needed little preparation for a career, since they would 
probably marry. Actually mothers of law families did not vary 
significantly from mothers of small families in this respect. 

Girk Mothers 



Small Large Small Large 
Mothers* Opinion df family famOy family family 



Girk need little preparation 

for a career 1 0% 11. 1%** 5.9% *.8% 



Total category X * significance levek 

df « 4 • = 5% 

X*forgirk- 11.** ** = 1% 

X*formothers 1.04 

Parental Financial Help Toward Starting an Occupation 

Level of living was significantly related to the amount of financial 
assistance parents were willing to provide for sons’ starting in oc- 
cupations, but not to the amount sons expected. In general, the high- 
er the level of living, the grater the amount of financial assistance 
parents were willing to provide. (Table 14). 

Boys from all 3 levels of living were likely to overestimate the a- 
mount of pawtal financial assistance, again indicating the need for 
mmre discussions of financial matters between teenagers and parents. 

Boys from small families were more likely than boys from large 
families to e^wct parents to provide most of the money they would 
need for gett^g started in an occupation. More boys and mothers 
from large families expected little help to be provided. No statistical- 



Table 14. Parental Financial Aaaiatance Expected in Starting an Ocenpation 
as Estimated by 136 Boys and 275 Parents as Related to L^el of liring 

(in percentages of the number in each column) 



Boys Fathers Mothers 



Expected Finandal 47 44 45 45 46 47 46 46 45 

Assistance df High Med Low High Med Low High Med Low 



AO hdp needed * 66.* *7.6 **.* 11.1 8.7 4.* 15.** 4.6 *.* 

Most help needed * 17.0 *9.5 16.6 17.8* 16.0 *.l *8.9 17.4 16.8 

Somehdp * 86.* 81.8 51.1 66.7 78.9 74.5 60.9 71.7 6*.* 

Voy little hdp * 10.6 9.1 8.9 4.4 *.* 1*.8 0** 4.8 *0.0 

Noh^. * 0 *.8 4.4 0 *.* 4.4 0 *.* *.* 



df « 8 

X* for boys = 9.80 
X * fm* fathers « 14.9* 

X* for mothers *1.5*** 



X * significance levek 



* 

** 

*** 



5% 

1 % 

0 . 1 % 
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ly significant difference caused by family size appeared in fathers 
answers. 

Boys Mothers 



Expected Financial Aid df 

Most help needed 1 

Very little help. 1 



Small Large Small 

family family family 



29.0% 10.4%** 22.5% 

2.9% 16.4%** 2.8% 



Total eatery 



X * significance levels 



df = 4 * = 5% 

X* for boys = 15.9** ** = 1% 

X* for mothers = 8.75 



Large 

family 



13.6% 

IS.6%* 



Table 15 is a comparison of the amount of parental financial as- 
sistance expected in starting an occupation as estimated by boys 
and parents, as related to place of residence. In general, farni boys 
and their parents expected provision of more parental financial as- 
sistance than did non-farm boys and parents. 



Table 15. Parental Finandal Assistance Expected in Starting an Own^tion 
as Estimated by 136 Boys and 275 Parents, as Related to Place of Residence 

(in percentages of numbers in each column) 



Boys Fathers Mothers 



Expected F i n anc ial 
Asnstance df 



An help needed 1 

Most help needed 1 

Some help 1 

Very little help 1 

No hdp 1 



67 69 68 

Farm Non-farm Farm 



31. S 26.1 13.2* 

25.4 14.5 11.8 

37.3 42.0 63.2* 

4.5* 14.5 8.8 

1.5 2.9 2.9 



70 

Non-farm 


68 

Farm 


69 

Non-farm 


2.8 


11.8* 


2.9 


10.0 


17.6 


18.8 


80.0 


58.8 


71.0 


4.3 


10.3 


5.8 


2.8 


1.5 


1.4 



df = 4 

X* for boys = 6.42 
X * for fatiiers = 7.20 
X* for mothers = 5.36 



X * significance levels 



*= 5% 

** «= 1 % 

♦♦♦ = 0.1% 



HIERONYMUS SCALE FOR MEASURING ATTITUDES ABOUT 

EDUCATION 

Interpretation of Ii. ^ « 

The Hieronymus scale for measuring attitudes toward education 
(21) was administered to the 285 rural Virginia students and their 
fathers and mothers. Parents were asked to answer as they hoped 
their children would answer, rather than to express their own opin- 
ions. As measured by this scale, the higher educational scores indi- 
cate greater value placed on education. 

F ratios were calculated for the children’s scores and for the dif- 
ferences in the variation parents’ scores showed from children’s 
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scores. For example, the difference between fathers’ and daughters’ 
scores were compared to the difference between fathers’ and sons’ 
scores to obtain the F ratio for fathers as related to sex of the child. 
The parent’s score was subtracted from the child’s score to obtein 
this difference. Thus when a positive difference was obtained, the 
child had a higher score than the parent ; when a negative difference 
was obtained, the parent nad scored higher than the child. I’his 
method was used in analyzing data from both the Hieronymus scale 
and the Kuder profile. 

Comparison Among States 

As measured by the Duncan New Multiple Range Test (19) at 
both the 5% and 1% levels, Virginia students in general scored 
significantly lower on the Hieronymus scale than did students from 
Kentucky and North Carolina. 



1 % 



Kentucky North Carolinn Tennessee Virginia 

185.78 183.04 179.88 178.05 



6 % 



Kentucky 



North Carolina 



Tennessee 



Virginia 



df = S F = 13.68, significant at 0.1% 

When judged by this scale, these Virginia students placed less value 
on education than did students from Kentucky and North Carolina. 

Virginia Results 

Sex of the child was the most important factor influencing scores 
achieved by Virginia students and their parents. Membership and 
level of living were the only other factors related to scores achiev^ 
by Virginia residents, and no interactions of factors showed sig- 
nificant relationships. 



Significance Levels of F Ratios 



Factor 


df 


Students 


df 


Fathers 


df 


Mothers 


SexofchUi 


1 


.01 


4 


.01 


1 


.01 


Membership 


1 


.01 


4 




1 


.01 


Level of living 


8 


.05 


8 




8 
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Virginia girls scored an average of 180.79 on the Hieronymus scale, 
indicating that they valued education more highly than did boys, who 
averaged 175.32 points. 

Fathers of girls were the only parents hoping that children would 
be more interested in education than was actually the case. The low- 
er scores of the other parents were not consistent with the fact that 
many parents wanted their children to stay in school longer than 
planned for by the children. 





Boys 


difference 


Girls 


difference 


Students 


175, M 




180.79 

182.56 

178.70 




Fathers 

Mothers... 


169.85 

167.19 


5.47 

8.13 


: o 

1 



df 



1 F for children = 8.73** 

» t for fathers «= 2,64** •• = significance at 1% 

1 F for mothers = 8.13** 



Non-members registered a higher average score on the Hierony- 
mus scale than members did. This agreed with the fact that more 
non-members intended to continue schooling beyond high school. 



Members difference Non-Members difference 



Students 

Fathers 

Mothers... 


175.58 

171.64 

167.50 


180.52 

3.94 180.26 

8.08 178.38 


0.26 

2.14 




df 








1 F for students = 7.12** 
4 F for fathers = 0.81 
1 F for mothers = 7.87** 




•• = significance at 1% 





Middle and high level-of-living students valued education more 
highly than did low-level students, according to results of the Hier- 



onymus scale. 


High 

Level 


Middle 

Level 


Low 

Level 


df 


F ratio 


Students 


179.07 


180.57 


174.51 


2 


3.86* 


* = significance at 5% 



For these, data and for Kuder data» to obtain t or F Talues for parents the differences in 
parents deviations from students* scores were anahrzed statistically, rather than the parents* 
actual scores. 
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KUDER PREFERENCE RECORI>— VOCATIONAL FORM C 
General Explanation and Results 

The Kuder Preference Record — ^Vocational Form C(22) was also 
administered to the 285 Virginia students and their parents. Parents 
were asked to answer as they hoped their children would answer, 
rather than to express their own preferences. The same method was 
used in evaluating these data as was used for data from the Hierony- 
mus scale. A positive difference indicates that children had a ^eater 
preference for an area than parents hoped they had; a negative dif- 
ference indicates that parents hoped children had more preference 
for an area than was actually the case. 

Results of the Kuder Preference R^ofd measure an individuars 
general interest in 10 broad areas of interest : outdoor, mechanical, 
computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social 
service, and clerical. 

Graph 1 is a presentation of average scores made in each of the 
10 areas by 144 Virginia boys and their parents, answering as they 
hoped their sons would answer. On this graph, these scores are re- 
flected on a Kuder Profile background and are measured against the 
general population percentiles for males. The actual numerical scores 
made in each area are not shown on this graph. 

The averages for Virginia boys fell within the middle half of the 
percentile range for all 10 areas, indicating that the average prefer- 
ences of the boys did not deviate drastically from the^ general aver- 
age of all males. The boys reached the highest percentile rank in the 
outdoor area — ^perhaps a reflection of their rural environment. This 
was followed in order by preferences for the clerical, artistic, sci- 
entific, persuasive, mechanical, computational, literary, social sci- 
ence, and musical areas. 

The average scores that fathers hoped for sons were also within 
the middle half of the percentile range. Although fathers hoped sons 
showed more interest in the mechanical and scientific areas than 
was the case, in most areas boys and fathers showed similar prefer- 
ences. 

Mothers of boys, however, depaii;ed from the middle half of the 
percentile range in 5 areas with the scores they hoped for sons. Moth- 
ers hoped sons showed outstanding preference — above the 80th per- 
centile — ^for the mechanical, outdoor, and scientific areas. Mothers 
also hoped sons showed extreme lack of preference — ^below the 20th 
percentile — ^for the musical and social science fields. Mothers and 
sons had similar scores only in the literary area. 

Average scores made in each of the 10 areas by 141 Virgfinia girls 
and by their fathers and mothers answering as they hoped their 
daughters answered are presented in Graph 2. On this graph, scores 
are reflected on a Kuder Profile background and are measured against 
general population percentiles for females. The actual numerical 
scores are not shown on this graph. 

The average scores for the girls fell in the middle half of the popu- 
lation percentile range in all 10 areas, indicating that they did not 
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Grapli 1 



Kuder Profile Percentile Rank of Average of Scores for 144 Virginia Boys 
and Their Parents 



o 
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Grmph 2 



Kuder Profile Percentile Rank of Average of Scores for 141 Virginia Girla 
and Their Parents 
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Social Science 



differ drastically from the general average of all females. The girls 
reached the highest percentile level in the musical area, followed 
in order by the persuasive, artistic, clerical, social science, compu- 
tational, literary, scientific, outdoor, and mechanical areas. 

There was a wide gap between what daughters scored and what 
fathers hoped they scored. This was especially pronounced in the 
outdoor and mechanical areas, for which fathers hoped daughters 
showed very little preference — ^below the 10th percentile. 

Mothers and daughters were in closer agreement regarding pref- 

6F611CGS. 

Significance levels attained by the average scores made by stu- 
dents, fathers and mothers for the 10 Kuder interest areas, as related 
to certain main factors, are presented in Table 16 and 17.^ Only those 
main factors significantly related to preferences for certain areas are 
discussed in detail. Tables of 2-way interactions showing significant 
relationships with preferences for the various interest areas are in- 
cluded in the Appendix. 



Table 16. Levels of Significance for Scores on Kuder Interest Areas Made by 



Virginia Youth 



Interest Area 


Sex 


Main Effects 

Level of 
Membership Living 


Residence 


Family 

Size 


Area of 
State 


Outdoor — 


.001 


.01 




.001 






Mechanical 


.001 


.001 











Computational..... 


.001 


.01 










Scientific 


.001 




.01 








Persuasive— 






• 05 




— 




Artistic 


.001 




— 








Literary.— — 


.001 


.01 




— 




— 


Musical 


.001 


........ 










Social Service 


.001 




• 05 


^ - 


As 




Clerical 


.001 








.05 





Table 17. Levels of Significance for Differences Between Parents’ Scores and 
Students’ Scores in K uder Interest Areas 

Main Effects 



Fathers Mothers 



Level Place of No other main 

Member- of Resi- Family Area of effects significant 

Interest Area Sex ship Livmg dence Size State Sex for mothers 



Outdoor.- 001 

Mechanical 001 

Computational.. .05 

Scientific 001 

Persuasive — 

Artistic 05 

.05 

.001 

Social science.... .001 
Clerical 001 



Literary. 

Musical. 



001 



05 

:'6i z:.: ooi 



001 

.05 

001 

.05 001 

001 



Kuder Outdoor Interest Area 

, showed much more preference for the outdoor area than 
md girls. Parents hoped that sons showed still greater interest and 
that daughters showed even less interest in outdoor pursuits than 
was the case. 

Boys diffeieiice Girb difference df F ratio 

Students 51.19 S0.2« i 227 I*** 

Fathers 52.54 - 1.45 14.80 15.80 4 4STO*** 

Mothers o2.07 -11.48 27.06 2.0 1 04 98*** 



*** = jignificMice at 0. 1% 

Members of the Future Farmers of America, Future Homemakers 
of America, or 4-H Club showed a greater preference for the out- 
door interest area than did non-members. 

Members Non-Members df F ratio 



42.77 88.09 1 8.04** 



** » significance at 1% 

Students from farms showed a greater preference for the outdoor 
interest area than did non-farm students. 

Farm Students Non-Farm Students df F ratio 



4S.05 87.88 1 17.89** 



** n significance at 1% 

Kuder Mechanical Interest Area 

Sex of the child was significantly related to preferences of stu- 
dents and parents for this area. Boys had much greater mechanical 
mterest than girls. Fathers hoped their daughters would be much 
less interested and mothers hoped their sons would be much more 
interested than was the case. 



Boys difference Girls difference df F ratio 



Students 44.80 20.88 _ 1 499 1*** 

Fathers 48.01 0.25 2.91 17.92 4 58 1*** 

Mothers 60.77 -15.91 19.81 1.82 4 54*9*** 



*** = ngnificance at 0. 1% 

Members of the named rural youth organizations showed greater 
preference for thv? mechanical area than did non-members. 

Members Non-Members df F ratio 



84.09 80.99 1 11.84** 



** “ significance at 1% 
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Kuder Compotati<mal Interest Area 

Boys showed more preference for this area than girls. Mothers 
of boys hoped for more interest than was actually shown. 





Boys 


difference 


Girls 


difference 


df 






Students 


27.01 




28.50 




1 


F » 


18-47*** 


Fathers 


26.80 


0.21 


18.22 


4.M 


oe 


t » 


2-47* 




28.27 


-1.20 


22.48 


1.18 


OD 


t - 


2.82* 



* a ngnificanoe at 5% 

*** — ngnificanoe at 0.1% 

Non-members showed more preference for the mechanical inter- 
est area than did members. 

Members Ncm-Members df F ratio 

2S.07 20.58 I 11.06** 



** signibcaiioe at 1% 

Kuder Scientific Interest Area 

Sex was significantly related to scores of students and parents 
in the scientific interest are^ with boys showing much greater pref- 
erence for this area than girls. Fathers of daughters were the only 
parents hoping children i^owed less than actual interest. 

B<qrs differenoe Girls differenoe df F ratio 

Students «.06 80.05 1 70.8*** 

FWtben 46.10 -4.1 25.80 5.20 4 22.8*** 

50.78 -8.78 81.88 -0.73 4 8.81*** 



*** ngnificanoe at 0. 1% 

Students* membership or non-mmbership in certain rural youth 
groups was significantly related to scores fathers hoped students 
made in the scientific interest ar^ but not to students* actual scores. 
Fathers hoped members had less interest and non-mmbers had more 
interest than was the case. 



Member diffcROoe Non-Member differenoe df 

Students- 86.84 87-87 1 F = 2.42 

Fktbers- 88.22 2.12 88.80 -0-88 » t = 2.58** 



** “ significance at 1% 

Level of living was significantly relat^ to students* preferences 
for the scientific area, with low level-of-living students lowing the 
least interest. 

Levdofliving TTigh Middle Low df F ratio 

Students 87.51 88.18 88.87 2 5.88** 



** “ ngnificanoe at 1% 
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Kader PersoasiTe Interest Area 

Boys averaged 38.89 points and girls 37.26 points, a non-signifi- 
cant difference. Level of living was the only main effect signifi- 
cantly related to students* preference for this area, with low-level 
students showing the most preference and middle-level students the 
least. 

Level of Living EGgh Bfiddle Low df F ratio 

Students S8.« S6.18 S9.5C 8 8.09* 



* ” significance at 5% 



Kuder Artistic Interest Area 

Sex was the only main effect significantly related to students* 
or parents* preferences for this area. Girls showed more interest 
than boys. Fathers hoped sons and daughters showed ^eater than 
actual interest. Mothers hoped sons would show less interest and 
that daughters would show the same amount they actually showed. 





Boys 


difference 


Girls 


difference 


df 




Students 


84.08 




87.97 




1 


F - 13.15*** 


Fatbers 


85.08 


“iTe" 


38.37 


-4.4 


00 


t - 8.54* 


Mothers 


80.13 


3.89 


87.08 


0.01 


00 


t - 3.40*** 



* K agnificinoe at 5% 
*** « aignificaaoe at 0.1% 



Kuder Literary Interest Area 

Sex of the child was significantly related to students* and fathers* 
preferences for this area. Girls showed greater preference than 
boys. Fa hers wanted children to show greater than actual inter- 
est, with fathers of girls hoping so more strongly tiban fathers of 
boys. 



Boya differenoe Giils difference df F ratio 

Students. 17.00 81.0* 4 18.8S*** 

Fstlwn 18.98 -1.87 84.40 -8.44 4 8.5* 



* K significance at 5% 

*** « significance at 0.1% 

Non-members of the FFA, FHA, or 4-H Club showed significant- 
ly more preference for the literary area than members of these 
groups did. 



Members Non-Members df F ratio 

18.87 80.44 8 8.74** 

** lignificance at 1% 
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Although family size was not significantly related to students* 
preferences for the literary area, it was significantly related to 
preferences fathers hoped students made. All fathers, especial^' 

those of small families, hoped for more interest in the literary area 
than was actually shown by the students. 

Small Large 

Family difference Fan^ difference df 

Studenti 19.6* 19.19 4 F = 0.8S 

Fathers- 8S.04 -8.6* *0.88 -1.10 oo t » *.85* 

* “ ngnificance at 6% 



Kuder Musical biterest Area 

Sex was significantly related to the average scores recorded for 
students and parents in this area. Girls showed much stronger pref- 
erence than Itoys. Only mothers of girls wanted children to show 
greater tiian a^ual interest. 

Boys difference Girls difference df F ratio 

Students- 0.«* 10.87 4 7S.77*** 

Fathers- 9.08 0.69 1£.44 4.68 1 81.60*** 

MothersL—... 0.0* 8.0 18.87 -1.4 4 1*.87*** 



*** “ significance at 0.1% 

Kuder Social Sdcnee Interest Area 

Sex was significantly related to average scores made by children 
and parents, with girk showing more preference than boys. Only 
fathers of girls hoped children showed more than actual interest. 

Boys difference Girls difference df F ratio 

Students- 40.09 49.90 4 7*.***** 

Fathers. 86.69 4.6 68.98 -8.97 1 *9.96*** 

Mothers — 80.98 9.10 48.4* 1.64 4 16.06*** 



*** = significance at 0. 1% 



Level of living was related to preferences for the social science 
area by students, as foUows: 



Levd Living Hi^ 


Middle 


Low 


df q(k =• 8) 


Students. 46.8 


48.6 


44.78 


8 8.88* 


* = significance at 6% 








Fathers of small families hoped children would be more interested 
in the social science area than was the case. Fathers of large fami- 
lies held the opposite view. 


Small 

Family difference 


Large 

Fanidy 


difference 


df F ratio 


Students _ 46.81 

Fkthers 47.08 -l.*7 


44.*4 

4*.41 


iTw 


4 0.68 

1 8.99* 




ngnificance at 6% 
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